
















A FAMILY JOURNAL OF INSTRUCTION AND RECREATION. 


“BENOLD IN THESE WHAT LEISURE HOURS DEMAND,—AMUSEMEN'T AND TRUE KNOWLEDGE WAND IN HAND.” Cowper, 
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THE HERD LAD. 


, AMS ‘‘ What has become of Tibby Taylor? I haven’t 
ens eee Senne seen her in the kirk since her return to the parish,” 


BY THE AU R oy SON.” . i 
UTHOR OF “MATTHEW MORRISON, said my mother’s predecessor in the manse to a 


oe decent old pauper woman whom she met on the 
LANG TAM TAMSON’S birth gave occasion to | road. 
much gossip and many ill-natured surmises in “Deed, mem, I thought you would have heard ; 


the q 


uiet country parish in which it took place. His | she’s come home a widow, she says, and noo she’s 
mother had always been a peculiar woman, and her | gotten a lad bairn,” said the old woman, com- 
‘eserved though passionate temper was principally | posedly. 

to blame for the people’s talk. ‘‘Indeed,” said the minister’s wife, looking sur- 
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prised. ‘‘I have heard nothing of it, I suppose on 
account of Dr. Bertie’s late illness, which has con- 
fined me to the house. She has married somewhat 
late in life, I think.” 

‘That has she, mem,” said old Ailie, emphati- 
cally; ‘‘ she’s five-and-thretty if she’saday. But 
the queer thing is, mem, though she wears a 
marriage-ring on her finger, she canna be got to tell 
ony particulars aboot the bairn’s father except that 
his name was Tamson; the neebors think it looks 
very ill.” 

“She was always a close woman about her own 
affairs, and that may be the reason,’ said her ques- 
tioner, treasuring up the news for the minister, who 
was an invalid at this time. 

Tibby had been a ‘ bondager’” on one of the 
Hirsel farms before she left the parish for a manu- 
facturing town at some distance, tempted by the 
high wages to be obtained there. A hind, to pro- 
cure a situation, was often obliged to bind himself to 
feed and lodge a female labourer for his master’s 
field work, who was thus designated. There was no 
notion of slavery connected with the name. It was 
an ordinary engagement between the parties, lasting 
from term to term, and the hind received higher 
wages as compensation; though, when he had to 
lodge a stranger in a cottage whose accommodations 
scarcely sufficed for his own family, it was justly con- 
sidered a hardship; and that dind was thought to 
be fortunate who had a daughter. of a fitting age to 
be his bondager. On Tibby’s.return, after an absence 
of eighteen months, she offered herself as a lodger in 
the-hind’s house, intemding;@s soon as she was able, to 
‘resume her former work. But Bandy Jardine’s wife 
refused to receive» her; She bad never liked the 
bondager, and would net undertake to. take charge 
of her child when she was out at work for any com- 
pensation she could offer. And the.words in which 
she expressed her resolution were so strong and un- 
complimentary that Tibby never fergave them. 


Tibby went to live with old Aili, Ailie had been | 


a hard-working woman in her time. She had for 
many years been a childless widow, and now that 
her strength was spent and she had neither son nor 
daughter to help her, nobody thought the worse of 
her that she depended on parish aid. ‘‘ She worked 
weel for her bread as long as she could,” all agreed, 
“and what eould the puir body do now but come on 
the puir’s box?” 

Ailie nursed Tibby through her illness, and when 
the latter was able to resume her work, took charge 
of the infant during the day for a certain weekly 
consideration. She did her duty by it eonscientiously. 
Not that the child was very cleanly kept and fed, or 
tenderly cared for—such things are not to be looked 
for in nurses of Ailie’s age and class—but it was 


neither starved nor ill-used, and it throve in spite of 


the dirt and ill-prepared food. There was fine pure 
air outside of Ailie’s cottage, though the inside was 
smoky and somewhat uncleanly; and Tam, who, 
from his earliest infancy, seemed bent on giving 
as little trouble to every one as he possibly could, 
was quite content to sleep or sprawl on the old 
tattered plaid that Ailie spread on the grass for him, 
while she sat smoking her eutty pipe and basking in 
the warm sunshine at the door—for it was towards 
the end of spring that Tam was born into the world. 
The ‘caller air,” no doubt, did Tam much good, 


and lelped him over the less favourable circum. | 


stances of his lot, Ailie was pleased with his un- 
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usual contentment. ‘‘He was a gude bairn,” she 
said, ‘“‘and never grat, to her recollection, except 
twice, when a prin had somehow ray into him.” 

In truth, the old woman had more affection for 
him than his mother. The latter went out early and 
returned late, weary and ‘‘taiglet,” as she called it, 
and not liking to be ‘‘fashed”’ about anything. If 
the child had received its nourishment from her, 
perhaps the baby lips might have drawn her heart 
towards it; but from the beginning she had decided 
that she could not nurse him in addition to her work. 

She kept him only barely decent in his garments 
during his infancy and childhood, but she never 
asked for assistance. Reserved though she was, she 
was yet an habitual grumbler, and she grumbled 
incessantly at the trouble Tam gave her. She thought 
it a hard thing after the day’s fatigue to be awakened 
in the night to feed him, though Ailie, provoked 
with her unmotherliness, told her roundly that she 
ought to ‘think shame o’ hersell to find faut with a 
wean that took his drop ‘milk as fast as he could 
swallow it, and then gae’d to sleep again without a 
ereet in his head. She had had twa in her time, and 
she kent the difference.” But Tibby was not a plea- 
sant woman, and considered. all bairns a “ fash,” 
whether contented or not. 

As years passed on, the ‘sharp tongue” with 
which Sandy Jardine’s wife had upbraided her had 
become still more sharp and viperish. Tibby’s 
fellow-labourers dreaded a contention with her. 
The jibes and jeers which she knew had been freely 
uttered by all of them at her expense at the time of 
her return to the parish, were now returned with 
interest, and with a bitterness and power of sarcasm 
| that made every one stand in awe of her. Her 
| scolding tongue would reduce some women to silence 

and tears; others it would excite into hysteric rage ; 
while some men that came under its lash would 
| forget for a time the Scripture injunction, “Swear 
| not at all.” ‘There was no use complaining to their 
employer; libby was too good a field hand—and she 
knew it—to be lightly dismissed. 

If libby spared any one, it was old Ailie. She 
was well aware that if she provoked the old woman 
to refuse to lodge her, no one else in the parish was 

| likely to take her in; and it would be a serious thing 
| to be cast out with that * fashious wean” without a 
| roof to cover them. And yet she could not always 
| command her temper even towards her. Fortunately, 
| Ailie was growing deaf as she got older; but there 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


? 





was no escape for Tam, whose organs of hearing 
were remarkably acute. No wonder that Tibby at 
last acquired through the parish the unenviable 
nomenclature of ‘‘flyting Tibby Taylor” — the 
people (as is not unusual in Scotland) continuing to 
call her by her maiden name. 

The time came when Tam’s schooling had to be 
thought of; but Tibby maintained her inability to 
| pay for it. As there was no law compelling parents 
'to educate their children, Tam might have gone 
ignorant to his grave, though the parish school was 
| but a short half-mile from his home, if the minister 
| and elders, for the sake of the boy, had not decided 
| that he must be sent there in forma pauperis ; and 
|Tam, accordingly, was added to the short list of 
pauper children whom Mr. Bairnsfather was bound 

| to teach without fee. 
| ‘Tam might now be said to live in a perpetual 
atmosphere of “flyting.’ He was scolded by be 
j mother at home, and he was lectured almost au 
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school-time by Mr. Bairnsfather, who occasionally 
diversified reproof with ‘‘palmies.”” Not a day 
passed in which Tam did not receive his palmies, till 
the wonder was that his hands did not become com- 
letely indurated under the application. Mr. Bairns- 
father had a natural repulsion to pauper scholars, 
and to Tam in particular among them. Tam was 
palmied for being too late for school, though others 
were sometimes later than he, and would slink into 
their places without attracting any unpleasant notice 
from the dominie; but then these were the sons of 
substantial farmers or artisans, whose fees were 
yegularly paid, and of whose hospitality Mr. Bairns- 
father occasionally partook. On one occasion, and 
one only, Tam was palmied for arriving too early, 
and presumptuously resting himself on the doorstep 
of the schoolhouse till it was opened. He was 
palmied for slowness, and this he certainly was 
guilty of, though the palmies did not seem to im- 
prove it. In winter he was palmied for a chronic 
cold he had in his head, which made him snivel 
when reading his lesson—Ailie’s cot was woefully 
damp in winter, and his straw bed was in the 
dampest corner of it. And he was palmied also for 
not contributing a peat to the stove, which peat his 
mother refused to give him, and which, having a 
tender conscience, he dared not steal. He had to 
bear the additional punishment of being never per- 
nitted to approach the stove, though his poor naked 
feet, blue with cold, might have moved even Mr. 
Bairnsfather to compassion. In short, any excuse 
served for punishing Tam. 

Tam’s only quiet bit of the day, indeed, was 
between his return from school and his mother’s 
return from her work. In summer he had generally 
two hours of peace, during which the much-enduring 
boy manifested a willingness to help old Ailie, and 
an ability to ‘‘crack” with her that the old woman 
fully appreciated, and which she rewarded by pro- 
tecting him from his mother’s viperous tongue and 
ruthless fists as much as, in her feebleness, she 
possibly could. 

“'There’s no a better callant, mem, to be found in 
the parish,” she said to the minister’s wife; ‘“ he’ll 
rin ony errand for me. I’ve seen him gang out wi’ 
his bare feet in the snaw, puir fellow, just to fill my 
water stoups because I was stiff and sair wi’ the 
theumatiz ; and he’ll rise in the morning, that will 
he, and do ony turn to spare me before he gangs to 
the schule. They say the puir laddie is unco’ put 
upon there ; but he says little aboot it, for oh! he’s 
& patient crature, as truly he needs to be, baith at 
hame and elsewhere.” 

Mrs. Bertie, who was a kind-hearted though formal 
woman, was moved by Ailie’s commendations to take 
more notice of Tam than formerly. Now when she 
met him on the road she would stop and have a 
friendly talk with him. Once or twice she gave him 
4 sixpence to help to buy him a pair of shoes; but 
the sixpences were appropriated by Tibby, and no 
shoes were forthcoming. ‘Tam was so little accus- 
tomed to kindness that Mrs. Bertie’s was evidently 
a pleasant but perplexing problem to him, and he 
pondered over it in his slow way; for Tam was un- 
loubtedly slow, though he had a powerful memory 


o retain all that the scolding and palmying allowed | 


‘o enter his mind. He was not deficient in intellect, 
but there was a certain simplicity about his character 
which superficial observers mistook for weakness. 
Ailie’s opinion was “that the puir Jaddie was just 
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| everybody a faither but him? 
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dung stupid wi’ his mither’s and the dominie’s 
flyting and banging.” 

Wonderfully patient and contented the boy was 
under treatment that would have soured and morally 
ruined three-fourths of his school companions. These 
schoolfellows, though they saw and probably con- 
demned the brutal treatment he experienced from 
the ‘‘maister,” could not always resist flinging a 
stone after the poor boy themselves. While he was 
proceeding on his solitary walk home, many a time 
was the ery raised after him, “ Faitherless Tam! 
faitherless Tam!” which mysterious reproach, 
scarcely understood by the boys themselves, anc 
suggested by remarks of their elders, began in 
course of time to work slowly and persistently in 
his mind. 

‘Where was his faither? and what for had 

and why did the 
laddies ery that after him? Wee Jean Tasker’s 
faither was dead, he knew, for he had seen the burial ; 
but they never cried after her for it. Maybe hit 
faither was dead, and buried too.” And acting upon 
this new idea, Tam might have been seen for some 
days thereafter, during the school play-hour, examin- 
ing every headstone in the churchyard; but without 
avail, for the name of Tamson or ‘Thomson, common 
as it is, was not to be deciphered on any of them. 
But another idea now occurred to Tam, suggested by 
his observing how many graves wanting headstones 
were to be found in the burial-ground. No memorial 


had been erected to his father’s memory—he had 


never heard of his mother’s absence from the parish 
—and Tam felt certain this must be the disgrace ; no 
‘Sacred to the memory of,” etc., to show that his 
father had once existed. 

‘‘Mither,”’ he was forced under the bewilderment 
and pressure of these unusual conjectures to say to 
her one evening, as he was sitting in the comfortless 
corner to which he was always condemned, that he 
might be ‘out o’ folks’ way’; ‘‘mither, what for is 
there no a headstane in the kirkyard to my faither’s 
memory ?” 

The question was so unexpected and extraordinary 
that Tipby for some moments could only gasp and 
stare at him; Ailie herself, to whom Tibby had not 
been more communicative about her private affairs 
than to others, was dumbfounded by it, and thought 
the boy was fey. 

‘* Because, ye see,”’ continued Tam, gravely, and 
as if arguing the point with himself, ‘‘ Jean Tasker’s 


’ 


| faither’s dead and buried, but he has a headstane ; 





and it maun be because mine has nane that the 
laddies are aye cryin’ ‘ Faitherless ‘am! faitherless 
Tam!’ afterme: I dinna like it, mither, and I wish 
ye would put up a headstane.”’ 

“Tl faither ye and headstane ye baith, ye lang- 
leggit, senseless gomeril that ye are,” shrieked 
Tibby, making a furious dart at the boy. ‘‘ Tak ye 
that, and that, and that, to learn ye to hand your ill- 
scrapit tongue after this,’ raining down a shower of 
blows upon him as she spoke. 

And this was the only result of Tam’s investiga- 
tions, while old Ailie warned him privately never to 
speak again to his mother on that subject. 

The portion of the Bible read the following day at 
school was in the book of Esther, and contained the 
description of the hanging of Haman on the gallows 
he had prepared for Mordecai, which made a con- 
siderable impression upon Tam’s imagination, He 
learnt at the same time that to he han: on on A 
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gallows was a great disgrace to the culprit’s family. 
Another and a striking idea in consequence occurred 
to him. 

‘‘Was my faither ever hangit, Ailie? ”’ he took the 
first opportunity after his return home of asking at 
the old woman in a frightened whisper, though his 
mother at that time was at least half a mile off. 

‘‘Eh, sirs! haud your tongue, bairn, or ye’ll bring 
yoursell in for another licking, and ye get enough 
o that at ony time!” exclaimed the old woman. 
‘‘Hangit! na, na, naething o’ that kind. Though 
mony as honest a man has been, I wouldna wonder, 
and he may hae been hanged for aught I can tell,” 
murmured Ailie to herself in conclusion. 

‘“‘T dinna ken what to make o’ that bairn,’’ said 
Ailie, when relating the boy’s remarks to a neighbour ; 
‘‘he’ll sometimes say the wisest auld-farrant things 
that ye ever heard, and at another time he’ll be as 
simple as a babby.” 

If Tam’s wit did not grow rapidly, as was generally 
thought, his legs did, and he had acquired his life- 
long designation of ‘‘ Lang Tam Tamson”’ while yet 
at school. This exuberant growth of his was one of 
Tibby’s great grievances, for though the village 
tailor was strictly charged to make his corduroys of 
unusual longitude in the legs and arms, and to tuck 
them up so that they could be let down when neces- 
sity called for it, Tam was constantly outgrowing 
these precautions ; and bitterly did his mother com- 
plain when forced to patch and eke. He was a 


healthy boy, however, but very spare and thin, for 
he never had much to nourish him. Porridge and 
‘‘kirned” milk morning and night, and a piece of 
oatmeal cake for his dinner at the school playhour, 
were T'am’s unvarying diet. 


He could have eaten 
more, doubtless, but no more being ever forth- 
coming, Tam’s stomach contentedly adapted itself to 
its allotted quantity. 

When 'Tam’s schooling came to an end, his acquire- 
ments were about the average of village boys. He 
was a good reader, but an indifferent writer and 
counter. And considering the disadvantages to which 
he had been subjected, it said much for the boy’s 
perseverance that he had attained so much. 

Happy as a king was Tam when, escaped from 
the brutal rule of the ‘‘ maister,”” he reigned as herd 
over I'armer Telfer’s cattle for the (to him) munifi- 
cent reward of sixpence a week and his victuals. 
Even the big ‘“‘ Bill” ceased to be an object of dread 
to him after the first few days. The bull acknow- 
ledged lawful authority in the person of Tam, and 
gave him as little trouble as he had ever himself 
given to those who bore rule over him. Tam had 
now abundance of leisure, and that part of it which 
was not spent in plaiting grenadiers’ caps and chil- 
dren’s rattles with the rushes which grew profusely 
in the neighbourhood, was occupied by him in read- 
ing the pocket Bible which his kind friend, the 
minister’s wife, had presented to him, accompanied 
with much good advice, on his leaving school. No 
wonder that ‘Tam, in after life, though often laughed 
at by his undiscerning neighbours for his simplicity, 
acquired among them the reputation of being, like 
Apollos, ‘‘ mighty in the Scriptures.” 

Tam visited his mother on Saturday nights. He 
got a clean ‘‘sark” from her then, and she took 
possession of his sixpence She never struck him 
now, but her tongue was as venomous and sharp as 
ever; and the boy’s affections were given to old 
Ailie instead of to her He was become a favourite, 
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not merely with the farmer’s children for whom his 
adroit fingers were always fashioning something 
curious, but with his master and mistress. His trust- 
worthiness had soon become apparent; and as the 
farmer had been previously worried by a succession 
of bird-nesting and trap-setting herds, Tam’s merit 
stood out in comparison. Treated with kindness by 
his employers, ‘tam would occasionally have the 
courage to beg a new-laid egg from his mistress for 
his old nurse, which he conveyed to her without his 
mother’s knowledge. 

Tam had a more comfortable bed now than ever 
he had had before, though it was only a rug in the 
straw loft over the byre, to which access was obtained 
by a ladder; but the straw in which he nestled was 
clean and dry, and Tam ceased to snivel after his 
change of residence. They fed him coarsely—Tam 
did not know experimentally the meaning of coarse 
and fine—but plentifully at the farmhouse; and 
Tam’s appetite developed with his opportunities. 
And thereupon he took to growing with such perse- 
verance and determination as showed how grateful 
a soil was being at last properly cultivated. 

When my father and mother took the place of Dr. 
and Mrs. Bertie in the manse and parish, ‘am was 
no longer a herd plaiting rushes, with one eye on 
his performance and another on his cattle, but a tall, 
strong young shepherd, on a sheep farm two miles 
from the manse, with hundreds of sheep to shear, 
mark, and watch over during the year. He had 
earned such a character for intelligence and tidelity 
in his vocation, that Tam would have been offered 
similar situations in plenty, if his master could have 
been so blind to his own interests as to have parted 
with him. Though Tam in some respects was con- 
sidered simple by others—simple in regard to evil he 
certainly was—all agreed that he was both shrewd 
and thoughtful in character. They thought this in- 
consistent with his simplicity—the few who saw 
deeper and understood Tam best, could easily recon- 
cile the two. 

Tam was a householder now. <A cottage of one 
apartment on the bank of the Tivie burn, some short 
distance from the more elevated farmhouse, was his 
home. He had dutifully taken his mother there to 
keep house for him after old Ailie’s death, who be- 
queathed to him instead of to Tibby her old sticks 
of furniture. Among these was the three-legged 
stool which had been T'am’s invariable seat in his 
sorely-tried childhood, and which must have been 
associated in his mind with many a harsh word and 
blow, as Ailie’s statement was that Tibby’s custom 
was to ‘“‘knock the bairn off the bit creepie wi’ a 
cuff on ae side o’ the head, and to knock him on 
again wi’ a cuff on the tither.” 

Tibby at fifty-seven could no more work as she 
had done. Like Ailie, she suffered much from rheu- 
matism ; but she could spin in the chimney corner 
and do the work of the house. Some people alleged 
that she had made a “ stocking” for herself, having 
been thrifty and hard-living all her days; but if so, 
she kept it carefully concealed—none of it was ever 
forthcoming to help the humble housekeeping. Her 
temper did not improve with rest and age, and as 
she had fewer persons than formerly to discharge 1t 
on, it may reasonably be supposed that all ‘Tam’s 
natural and acquired patience was kept in full exer- 
cise. Few people cared to visit the cottage, which 
was remote from the public road; and probably the 
consciousness that she was disliked made the soured, 
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discontented woman more ungracious to those who, 
from charitable motives, did inquire for her at times. 

Among these was my mother. Her first sight of 
Tibby was in the kirk; for Tibby, notwithstanding 
her universal hatred to mankind, had been aconstant 
kirk-goer all her days; and her thin, sharp, brown 
face, now ‘‘ wrinkled with eld”’ and vindictive tem- 
pers, attracted my mother’s notice, as it peered in- 
quisitively at her from one of the pews under the 
front gallery. My mother had only to inquire who the 
singular-looking little old woman who sat beside the 
remarkably tall young man was, to hear such stories 
of ‘‘flyting Tibby,” including the surmises about 
{am’s parentage, as might have frightened the 
boldest from seeking her acquaintance. But she 
heard much also of ‘lam’s dutifulness and patience, 
and she determined to venture. 

T'am’s cottage lay at the foot of the hills on the 
slopes of which he fed his flocks. It was low, 
strongly built, principally of unhewn stones without 
mortar, and thatched thickly with heather. The 
Tivie ran in front, and behind was a small rude 
garden redeemed from the hillside, surrounded by a 
rough stone fence, in which Tibby cultivated potatoes 
and lang kail. ‘Two ‘‘skeps” of bees, placed close 
to the house wall, gathered their fine-flavoured 
honey from the heather blooms of the adjacent hills, 
and were a source of considerable profit to her. 

‘Tibby was not savagely uncivil to my mother when 
she paid her visit; her ungraciousness was more 
passive than active. She invited her, though with 


some reluctance in her manner, to come in and sit 
down, and leading the way through a narrow en- 
trance passage into the house, pointed to a chair, 
and then seating herself in silence opposite to her 
visitor, grimly waited, it seemed to the latter, to be 


interrogated; and when my mother, somewhat em- 
barrassed by so chilling a reception, had recourse to 
that never-failing subject, the weather, she only 
drily responded, ‘‘ Ay, ay, the day’s weel enough,” 
as if determined to give no assistance to her in carry- 
ing on a conversation. 

“You have a quiet dwelling here,” said my 
mother, struggling against the discouragement ; 
“but you must sometimes feel the want of neigh- 
bours, I should think.” 

“Neebors!”’ answered Tibby, witha sneer. ‘If 
ye had said I was lucky in the want o’ them, ye 
would hae spoken something like sense.” 

My mother was silenced. She was but newly 
come to the parish, and was not familiar with 
country people; besides, she was more than half 
afraid of 'Tibby. 

“Ye’re the minister’s wife—arena ye?” she 
asked, after a short pause, during which her sharp 
black eyes had freely scrutinised her visitor’s dress 
and face. 

My mother answered in the affirmative. 

‘Weel, ye’re pleasanter looking than the ane that 
was before ye,” said Tibby, bluntly ; ‘“ she likit to 
hae her spune in a’ folks’ brose, that did she. But 
will ye tell me what’s brought ye here the day?” 

“T want to get acquainted with my husband’s 
people, libby,” said my mother, smiling. ‘I hear 
you have got a very good son,” she continued, giving 
a new, and she hoped more fortunate, direction to 
the conversation, which as yet had been carried on 
through difficulties. 

“He micht be better and he micht be waur,” was 
all that cantankerous Tibby would admit. 





“T want to get acquainted with him too,” said 
my mother. 

‘‘That’s easy done,” said Tibby, coolly. ‘Ye 
need only speel the hill at the back o’ the house— 
there, ye can see it through the window before ye; 
and by the time ye get to the tap o’t ye’ll be sure to 
get a sight o’ him—he’s easily seen, there’s sae 
muckle o’ him—lying or sitting on the grass wi’ 
his dowgs beside him, and mair likely than no read- 
ing his Bible, for if he’s no gude it’s no frae igno- 
rance 0’ the Scriptures. Ye had better be ganging, 
I think, for the day’s wearin’ on, and I’m busy wi’ 
my housewifeship, and canna waste time in claver- 
ing.” 

My mother, of course, took her dismissal, rather 
relieved to get out of the grim old woman’s com- 
pany. She was curious to see the son of so strange 
a person, and having the whole afternoon before her, 
for my father was attending a meeting of Presbytery, 
she did climb the hill, and soon descried Tam on its 
other side, with his sheep feeding all around and his 
dogs stretched beside him, which soon warned him 
of his approaching visitor. Tam was seated on a 
little turfy hillock. He received my mother’s visit 
shyly, but with evident pleasure ; for the parish had 
already sat in judgment on the minister’s wife, and 
had approved of her. She had a long talk with him, 
and quite won his heart by her ‘sensible ’’ conversa- 
tion, and by the offer of a remedy for his mother’s 
rheumatism, for which he was to call at the manse. 

‘‘ She’s the right kind of woman yon,” he said to 
his master and mistress in the evening; ‘she doesna 
talk to a man like a printed book, or as if she knew 
everything better than himsell, but just cracks 
doucely and fairly. I’m thinking she’ll be a real 
good wife to the minister.” 





THE EARLY GEOGRAPHY OF THE 
BRITISH ISLES. 


BY HENRY WALKER, F.G.S. 


’T‘HE fringe of submerged forests which lies 

around certain parts of our coast, the relics of 
churches and villages and ancient monuments over 
which the sea now rolls as it encroaches farther upon 
the land, the raised beaches (found high above the 
present sea-level), and the old coast-lines which the 
mariner finds beneath the waves (far in advance of 
the present shores), are now being understood in all 
their wonderful significance, and finding a place in 
our popular text-books and atlases. Henceforth 
these almost romantic phenomena of nature will form 
an opening chapter in the history of the British Isles. 
As we shall see, they lose nothing of their interest 
and charm by being brought down into the region of 
systematic physical geography. 

These more novel aspects of physical geography 
have recently attracted to one of our London lecture- 
rooms as many as eight or nine hundred boys and 
girls week after week on successive Monday after- 
noons. During the past winter, in a county town 
not fifty miles from London, the same subject has 
drawn together, for a series of evenings, not less than 
three hundred pupils from the various schools around. 
At the South Kensington Science Schools, too, the 
physical geography class for ladies is found to be the 
best attended of the series. 

Let us now glance at some of the newer teachings 
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of physical geography with regard to those subma- 
rine forests, old lines of coast, and raised beaches, to 
which we have alluded. 


the British Islands. 


they call attention to important changes which are 
surely and not slowly proceeding all around our 


coast to-day, and altering the physiography of our | 


islands as it at present appears in our maps. 

That the face of the globe which is pictured in our 
ordinary atlases is gradually altering and merging 
itself into quite another and a different terraqueous 
arrangement is but too well known to those who go 
down to the sea in ships, and do business in great 
waters. ‘Too often have the accurate and elaborate 
charts of one period proved useless, and even dan- 
gerous, for the navigators of the next. For general 
purposes, the ordinary atlases of to-day, which give 
the idea that land and sea remain unalterably the 
same, are perhaps sufficient; but for the practical 
purposes of the mariner, the variations in coast-lines 


and sea-depths which physical geography takes note | 


of are all-important. Here are a few illlustrations. 

Shoals and rocks are found to be gradually 
rising year by year above the waves, and extending 
themselves until at length they form islands. Else- 
where the land is slowly sinking, and its wooded 
shores are dipping down beneath the waves. Islands 
are being removed farther from the adjoining main- 
land by the gradual widening of the strait between 
them, for the sea is encroaching as the land is sink- 
ing. Mrs. Somerville long since pointed out how the 
Hebrides once formed part of the mainland of Scot- 
land. 

More remarkable than the separation of the 
Hebrides from the mainland of Scotland, and more 
within the observation of the historian, has been the 


separation of the Channel Islands from the mainland | 


of France. In this instance the phenomenon is so 
connected with the submergence of a large tract of 
forest and other land as to form an excellent illus- 
tration of the important physical changes which are 
gradually taking place around us, and superseding 
the maps of our ancestors. 

Thee is proof positive that*‘in the sixth century 
the district of Jersey was separated from the main- 
land of France by only a narrow rivulet. This 
rivulet was bridged by a single plank, which the 
inhabitants were bound to keep in repair for the 
archdeacon of the mother church to pass over on his 
periodical visitation. This interesting fact in historical 
physical geography has been made known to us by 
the present Under-Prefect of Coutances, from re- 
searches in the monastic library of Mont Saint 
Michel, published in his little book called ‘The 
Movements of the Sea.” Yet to-day the distance 
between Jersey and France is fourteen miles! Such 
is the breach which has been gradually widened and 
oceupied by the sea since the sixth century. 

This remarkable isolation of Jersey from the main- 
land of France has been accompanied with such a 
progressive submergence year after year of the main- 
laud itself, that the coast of to-day actually stands 


from six to twelve miles farther back than that which | 
To this extent, then, | 
has the whole seaboard, with its ports, harbours, | 


existed in the sixth century. 


villages, and forests, been submerged and lost to the 
French territory. ‘The result is seen to-day in vast 
tracts of submarine forests which now occupy the 


These remarkable memo- | 
rials are a link with some former physiography of | 
They throw considerable light , 
on the earlier terrestrial cendition of our country, and ' 


area of the departed coasts of Brittany, Normandy, 
and other parts of the western borders of France. 
From Cape Finisterre to St. Malo are scores of places 
where these sunk forests are to be seen. ‘These 
mysterious memorials enter largely into the traditions 
and superstitions of the people. 

One of the old and historical forests which has 
thus been brought beneath the sea (the forest of 
Sciey), was commemorated so early as the twelfth 
century by a troubadour of the period. The trouba- 
dour’s lines have been translated thus :— 


“Not far from Avranches, on Brittany’s shore, 
Quokelonde Forest spread out of yore. 
# * # * * * 
But that famous stretch of fertile land 
Is hidden now by the sea and the sand. 
No more will its venison grace the dish— 
The ancient forest yields nought but fish.” 


That a great forest should gradually disappear 
beneath the waves in the course of eight hundred 
years is easily credible when we learn, among other 
instances, that three whole parishes—St. Louis, 
Maunay, and La Feuillette—have been submerged 
by the sea since the thirteenth century. 

Again, beneath the waters in the Bay of Douar- 
nenez, not far from the Channel Islands, are clearly 
visible at low tide the remains of Druidical altars, 
portions of walls, and ruins of stonemonuments. So 
we might go on to illustrate the great changes in 
physical geography which have taken place on the 
coast of France within the historical period. 

The English coast of the Channel, as well as the 
French, has its submerged forests and other memo- 
rials which tell us that the land in this area has sunk 
from its former level. A glance at the accompanying 
map will show that the English and French coasts 
are alike fringed with forests which pass down and 
disappear beneath the sea-bed. 

It should be well understood that these old sunk 
forests which fringe the shores of Sussex, Hamp- 
shire, Dorset, Devon, Cornwall, and other seaboard 
counties, belong to an old and extensive land area 
which is now submerged beneath the sea, and not to 
any mere strip of coast. The case is thus stated by 
one who has given many years to the question of 
the former physical geography of the valley of the 
English Channel. On this subject, Mr. R. A. Godwin- 
Austen, F.R.S., says :— 

‘Tt must not be assumed that the original position 
of these wooded tracts (now submerged) was close to 
any coast-line or sea-level. For such a supposition 
there seems to be no ground whatever. Proximity 
to the sea is generally unfavourable to the growth of 
timber. Yet in many instances the trees of these 
submerged lands had attained a very great size. 

‘‘ Again, the trees which have been identified from 
these submerged woods are the elm, oak, chestnut, 
and hazel, none of which have their usual habitat 
along the seaboard.” 

Lastly, some of these submerged forests of our 
coast not only pass down under the sea-bed, but 
actually reappear almost in mid-channel. 

Such, then, is some of the evidence that the land 
which has gradually been lost to Britain by the en- 
croachments of the sea was no mere strip of coast. 
On the contrary, it formed. a large terrestrial inland 
| area. These submerged forests, and similar memo- 
| rials, enable us to-day to estimate the extent of that 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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former land, and to produce a picture of the physical 
geography of early Britain. 

The English Channel of to-day, then, was once a 
dry, thickly-wooded inland valley, diversified with 
mountain, ravine, hill, and plain. This great inland 
valley was then the home and pasture-ground of 
huge land animals—mammoths and gigantic oxen 
and deer—which roamed at will from Ireland to the 
continent eastward. It was irrigated with fresh-water 
rivers, which travelled far westward before they 
reached the distant Atlantic coast-line of the period. 

Let us now turn from the English Channel and its 
former physical geography to the German Ocean. 
Here, too, some romantic but well-ascertained facts 
reveal to us a glimpse of Britain in the continental 
period of her history. 

The German Ocean, or North Sea, like the English 
Channel, was once an inland plain or valley raised 
far above the sea-level. ‘The sea has but recently 
invaded this depressed plain, submerged its forests, 
and superseded its river-courses. The buried trees 
of its sunk forests are still standing rooted in their 
own vegetable soil, although beneath the waves. 

Cromer Forest, which dips into the waters from 
the coast of Norfolk, is the most famous of the sub- 
merged forests of the German Ocean. This ancient 
woodland has been traced at low tide for more than 
forty miles. 
great storms, the stumps of oak, alder, yew, and 
Scotch fir are seen standing upright in the water. 
The condition of the wood and of the fir-cones (some 
of the latter obviously bitten by squirrels) tells us 
that the sinking of the land here occurred at no 
distant period in the physical history of our country. 

The remains of land animals, too, as well as of the 
forests they inhabited, are discovered in the bed of 
theGerman Ocean. In his ‘‘ Physical Geography of 
Norfolk,’”? Mr. Woodward tells us that in less than 
fifteen years the fishermen of the village of Happes- 
burgh dredged up from their oyster-beds as many as 
two thousand teeth of mammoths. 
of mammoths have also been fished up from these 
watery depths. Here is a singular instance. 

“In 1837 a fisherman, whilst trawling in mid- 
channel between the two shoals, the Varn and the 
Ridge (covered at low tide with one hundred and 
twenty feet of water), suddenly encountered a heavy 
mass, which proved to consist of enormous bones; 
the net broke, but a fore-leg was secured ; it proved 
to be that of a mammoth.’ Such occurrences, says 
Professor Owen, recall to mind the adventures of the 
fisherman narrated in the ‘‘ Arabian Nights’ Enter- 
tainments ;”” but the fancy of the romancer falls far 
short of this hauling up in British seas of elephants 
more stupendous than those of Africa or Ceylon. 

Let us now turn from these submerged forests, and 
the mammoths which inhabited them, to consider 
those old coast-lines of the British Isles, which the 
mariner of to-day finds in deep water far in advance 
of the present seaboard. These old coast-lines, no 
less than the submerged forests, enable us to restore 
the picture of Britain in the continental period. 

In Keith Johnston’s ‘‘ Physical Atlas of Natural 
Phenomena”? (especially in the elaborate map of the 
British Isles which forms the frontispiece) some of 
these old and submarine coast-lines are delineated. 
They are seen ranging at successive distances from 
the present shores, with which, as might be expected, 
they run, for the most part, parallel. Thus they 
figure the former contour and extent of the land 





Bones and tusks | 


| distant coast-line. 





which is now submerged. Thus, too, physical geo- 
graphy teaches us that under such circumstances the 
present coast is the old coast cut farther back by the 
action of the sea and the weather. 

The most remarkable and famous of these ancient 
coast-lines of the British isles is shown in the accom- 
panying map. Startling as it may appear, a glance 
will tell us that it once formed the western seaboard 
of the continent of Europe. It was first brought toe 
the notice of geographers, and appreciated in all its 
significance, by Sir Henry De la Beche, more than 
forty years since, in a map which forms the basis of 
our own. It takes us back to the time when the 
European mainland, instead of terminating, as it 
does to-day, with the coasts of Norway and France, 
stretched far westward in one unbroken area, beyond 
the present coast of Ireland. These were the flourish- 
ing days of the forests of oak, chestnut, alder, and 
yew which are now submerged in the German Ocean 
and the English Channel. 

The map shows the British Isles and the adjacent 
sea-beds at that stage in the continental period of 
our country’s physiography when the whole area was 
raised at least 600 feet above the sea level. At this 
elevation, and even higher, the land must have stood 
for a considerable time. At length it gradually 


é | descended into the sea, and so became separated 
At certain seasons, and especially after | 


from the continent. The evidence of this descent is 
afforded by the present state of the sea bottom in 
the area represented by the submerged forests and 
by the old shores and sea-margins now found in deep 
water, composed of beach-shingle and shells. More 
remarkable still, it is shown by the old river-beds of 
the period, some of which are traceable to-day from 
their present mouths along the bottom of the sea to 
their old mouths on the former coast-line. 

These old rivers are shown in the map as travers- 
ing the Wooded plains and valleys which are now 
submerged by the salt waters of the English Channel 
and the German Ocean. They show the former pro- 
longation of the rivers of to-day. ‘The Rhine, the 
Humber, the Severn, and the other rivers of this 
area, are thus seen carrying their waters to the far- 
Physical geography is indebted 
to Mr. Godwin-Austen for tracing these rivers to 


| their mouths in the ancient outlying sea.* Mr. 


Austen calls special attention to the river in the 
English Channel, in the bed of which Captain White 
has recently discovered the shell of the fresh-water 
mussel (Unio pictorum) at the old embouchment 
of the river (close to the submerged coast-line) im 
from 300 to 600 feet of water. Such is the know- 
ledge which is being gradually gained of the sub- 
merged Jand which lies around our island. 

The accompanying map, in which is pictured the 
former union of Britain and Ireland with the main- 
land of Europe, is referred to the time of the 
mammoth, or fleece-clad elephant, a creature which, 
from the abundance of its remains discovered to-day 
in the area represented, is looked upon as the most 
characteristic of the fauna of the period. 

A larger chart of the present beds of the Britfsh 
seas and the ancient coast-line is supplied in the 
cheap and beautiful German map of the British Isles, 
drawn by Dr. Peterman, and published by Dv. 
Stieler in his Hand Atlas, the maps of which may be 
had separately. 


* See also a paper by Mr. Boyd Dawkins, ¥.n.s., in Hardwicke’s 
* Popular Scienee Review” for October 1871, 





NOTES ON CASHMERE. ¢ 


BY MAJOR-GENERAL EDWARD LAKE, R.E., C.S.1. 


5 he kingdom of Cashmere, as at present consti- 
tuted, was a creation of the British Government. 
At the time of the first Sikh war, in 1845-46, it 
formed part of the Punjab ; the hilly and mountainous 
portions being held by Rajah Goolab Sing, then a 
feudatory of the Punjab, and afterwards the first 
king of the newly-created principality, while the 
valley of Cashmere was held in farm by Nawab 
Emam-ood-deen, a Mohammedan in the service of 
the Sikh Government. The sovereign of the Punjab 
at that time was Maharajah Dhuleep Sing, but as 
he was a minor, there was a scramble for power 
amongst many rival claimants. After a fearful 
period of anarchy, during which one prime minister 
after another was killed, and Maharajah Dhuleep 
Sing (now a Christian prince living in England) 
saw his uncle butchered before his own eyes, the 
Sikh soldiers, like the Preetorian guards of old, 
became masters of the situation. One use they 
made of their power was to invado British territory, 
fully confident that they would drive the English 
beyond the sea. They displayed the greatest 
gallantry in four hardly-contested battles at Moodkee, 
Ferozshahr, Aleewal, and Sobraon, at one of which, 
Ferozshahr, British powerseemed for a time to tremble 
in the balance. It pleased God, however, to allow 
the British to triumph, and the Sikhs were obliged 
to sue for terms. We have reason to think that at 
that time Lord Hardinge, the Governor-General of 
India, would have been disposed to annex the 
Punjab, if he could have occupied the country in 
proper force; but the European regiments then at 
his disposal had suffered very severely in the four 
battles which had been fought, so Lord Hardinge 
contented himself by demanding the cession of the 
Sikh territory east of the Sutledge and the Becas 
rivers, as well as the payment of a million and a half 
sterling to pay for the expenses of the war, which 
the Sikhs themselves had provoked by their un- 
justifiable invasion of British territory. The Lahore 
treasury was empty, and as there seemed no likeli- 
hood of the war indemnity being paid, the Governor- 
General hinted that instead of the money he would 
find it necessary to take over Cashmere and the 
whole of the hill territory of the Punjab. It is un- 
necessary to enter into all the negotiations which 
followed; the result, however, was that Rajah 
Goolab Sing, who had begun life some years before 
as a horseman in the service of the Maharajah 
Runjeet Sing, became, in consideration of the pay- 
ment of a million sterling, the first king of the newly- 
formed principality of Jummoo and Cashmere. 

This principality consists of three main territorial 
divisions, containing altogether a population of 
about a million and a half. There is first the 
mountainous region in the extreme north, on the 
borders of those independent States which intervene 
between British territory and the countries occupied 
by the Russians on one hand, and those tributary 
to the Chinese on the other. One of these indepen- 
dent States, usually spoken of as Eastern Turkistan, 
has recently been formed by shaking off the Chinese 
yoke, and is now governed by Atalik Ghazi, a 
Mohammedan chief, who has won by the sword the 





position he now holds. Under his vigorous rule hig 
State has acquired some importance, and, under the 
orders of the Government of India, an English 
embassy under Mr. Douglas Forsyth, c.3., has made 
its way to his capital at Yarkand, to reach which ten 
great mountain ridges have been passed, all at con- 
siderable altitudes. Thus the Karakoram Pass has 
an elevation averaging 17,000 or 18,000 feet above 
the sea, and here, for five or six days, travellers have 
to transport everything they need, neither fuel being 
procurable, nor fodder for baggage animals. The 
most important of the possessions of the Maharajah 
of Jummoo in this direction is the fertile valley of 
Ladakh, at an elevation of 12,000 feet above the sea, 
The people here are of the Tibetan race, and profess 
the Buddhist faith. Leh, the capital, is now the 
entrepot of a considerable trade, in the interests of 
which an English official is now stationed there. 
The British representative for some time was Mr. 
Robert Shaw, the first Englishman to visit Yarkand, 
and whose book, entitled ‘‘ High Tartary, Yarkand, 
and Kashgar,’ supplies much interesting information 
regarding those regions. 

Another well-defined territorial subdivision of the 
Jummoo principality are the highlands bordering on 
the plains of the Punjab, and situated between the 
Ravee and Jhelum rivers. Some passing allusion 
may be made to this tract, not only because it con- 
tains Jummoo, the capital of the newly-formed king- 
dom, but also because its past history throws some 
light upon the history of the present reigning family. 
When the Mohammedans made themselves masters 
of Hindostan, partly from political and partly from 
other considerations, they spared the Rajpoot chiets, 
who, emigrating very long ago from Rajpootana, had 
carved out for themselves principalities in the high- 
lands of the Punjab. They formed two great con- 
federacies, eleven east of the Ravee, of which the 
Rajah of Kangra was the head, and eleven west of 
the Ravee, among whom the first rank was always 
accorded to the Rajah of Jummoo. Like their 
brethren in Rajpootana, these Hill Rajpoots were a 
fine, handsome, chivalrous, and soldier-like race, but 
unfortunately they were always engaged in border 
warfare one with the other. When, therefore, Maha- 
rajah Runjeet Sing rose to power, and determined to 
bring these highlands under his sway, he attacked 
the chiefs one after the other; and instead of their 
presenting a united front against him, each looked 
quietly on while his neighbour was being despoiled. 
One of the first to fall was the Rajah of Jummoo, 
whose lineal descendant is now a pensioner resident 
in British territory. But it so happened that while 
these conquests were being made, Maharajah Run- 
jeet Sing’s prime minister, in whom he placed the 
most implicit trust, and who became almost as 
powerful as himself, was Dhiyan Sing, an elder 
brother of Goolab Sing. They were Hill Rajpoots, 
belonging to a collateral branch of the Rajah of 
Jummoo’s family, and they, with a third brother, 
Soochet Sing, managed to obtain, either in farm or 
on condition of service, the greater part of the hill 
region west of the Ravee. Further, these three 
brothers, as well as Heera Sing, the son of the 
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prime minister, received the titles of Rajahs from 
Maharajah Runjeet Sing. During the anarchy 
which followed the decease of the Maharajah, all 
these died violent deaths, with the exception of 
Rajah Goolab Sing, who owed his life in great 
measure to his absence at Jummoo. Tere he con- 
tinued chiefly to reside, amassing wealth and hus- 
banding his resources in anticipation of the day 
when he might render himself independent of the 
Sikhs. When they invaded British territory he 
cleverly contrived not to appear at Lahore until the 
struggle had heen decided, and then took part in 
the negotiations to such good purpose that he found 
himself, as we have already mentioned, the sovereign 
of a large territory. In that section of it bordering 
on the Punjab, to which we are now referring, the 
indigenous population are chiefly Hindoos; on the 
Peer Punjal route, however, which was one of those 


usually followed by the Emperors of Delhi when they | 


visited Cashmere, the Rajpoot Rajahs of Bimbhugand 
Rajowree became Mohammedans, and many of their 
subjects followed their example. 

We now come to the vailey of Cashmere, the third 
and remaining subdivision of the principality. Here 
the majority of the population are Mohammedans, 
chiefly of the Soonee persuasion, but the presence of 
Sheeahs in their midst was shown a few months ago 
by a serious quarrel between the two, when blood 
was shed and lives were lost. 
combined to diminish the population. 


was in two months followed by the cholera. From 


this visitation 100,000 are said to have perished: in | 
Within the last seven | 


the course of forty days. 
years the people have twice suffered under the same 


visitation, but the mortality has not been nearly so | 
Then, too, large numbers have emigrated | 
from the valley, and are now settled in the plains of 
It is difficult to ascertain with any | 


great. 


the Punjab. 
precision the number of the population at present, 
but it does not exceed 400,000. 
bably more than 100,000 souls in the capital, Sri- 
nuggur, which stands close to the Dal or City Lake, 
which is about six miles long and four broad. The 


waters of this, and of other lakes close at hand, fall | 


into the River Jhelum, which makes its way to the 
plains of the Punjab through the Baramoola Pass. 
The valley of Cashmere covers an area of about 4,500 


square miles, and is at an average elevation of | 
Hitherto the British | 
Government have deputed one of their officers to | 
| changed hands again and again, sometimes forming 
| a dependency of Delhi, and sometimes being held by 


about 5,000 feet above the sea. 


Srinuggur during the summer months, and he is 
their official representative, to whom the native 
authorities and the numerous European. visitors 
have to refer all questions or matters of business 
which may arise between them. There is a rumour 


that a permanent Resident is to be appointed, but | 


the Maharajah of Jummoo would be very much 
opposed to it, and in deference to him the Govern- 
ment may not perhaps adopt this course, which would 
be very desirable on other grounds. 

The people have suffered terribly from exaction 
and oppression under the different rulers who have 
from time to time held the valley, and although their 
condition now is not so bad as it was under the Sikhs, 
they are greatly impoverished, and altogether in a 
very pitiable, abject state. They are, however, a 
light-hearted and good-humoured race. The women 
are handsome, and the men are very strong and able- 
bodied, carrying with ease heavy loads over the 





' which are still to be found. 


Various causes have | 
In 1828 a} 
dreadful earthquake destroyed 1,200 persons, and | 


There are pro- | 
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highest passes. ‘They do not, however, take service 
as soldiers, and are as a rule cowardly; at the same 
time they are quarrelsome, filthy, and extremely 
immoral. The past history of the country will account 
for much of this, for they have never enjoyed free- 
dom, and have been little better than slaves. 

If we attempted to relate what is contained in the 
earliest records of Cashmere, it would be necessary 
to go back three thousand years. There is little 
doubt that at the commencement of the historic age 
of India Cashmere had attained a considerable 
degree of civilisation; its kings are referred to in 
the ‘‘ Mahabharat,” the great epic poem of the 
Hindoos, and itthas been stated on good authority 
that long anterior to the Christian era some of the 
earlier kings hadspent large sums on public build- 
ings and works of irrigation, as well as in the estab- 
lishment of hospitals and dispensaries. It will 
suffice to say that-at an early period Cashmere was 
the stronghold. .of Buddhism, some monuments of 
After a time Buddhism 
had to retire to’ the mountains, and to give way in the 
valley to Brahminism, and that in turn was displaced 
by Mohammedanism. ‘This for centuries maintained 
its supremacy, until Cashmere became a Sikh posses- 
sion by right of conquest. It has now reverted to 
the Hindoos, for Maharajah Goolab Sing’s son and 
successor, Maharajah Runbeer Sing, the present ruler 
of Cashmere, is # bigoted adherent of the Hindoo 
faith. It should: be mentioned that representatives 
of the old Hindoo'races of Cashmere are still to be 
found in the Cashmere pundits, many of whom held 
high office under Maharajah Runjeet Sing, and one 
of whom, Rajah Deenanath, was his finance minister. 
Every part of the valley of Cashmere is still regarded 
as holy: ground by the devout Hindoo. 

At one. time Cashmere was an appanage of Little 
Tibet, or Bulti, the capital of which, Iskardoh, is 
situated om an elevated plain surrounded by the 
stupendous. ranges: of mountains which tower over 
Cashmere. Now the state of things is reversed. and 
Bulti. is’ a dependency of -Cashmere. Instead of 
entering into any detailed account of the thirty-two 
Mohammedan princes who reigned in Cashmere after 
it became independent of Little Tibet, we pass on to 
the year 1591 a.p., when the Emperor Akbar made 
it by conquest an imperial possession, after which it 


| continued to befor some time the summer residence 


of the Emperors of Delhi. Since the death of 
Aurungzeb in 1707, it has been contended for times 
without number by rival claimants, and it has 


some more powerful sovereign who ruled west of the 
Indus. Lastly it passed, in a.p. 1810, into the 
hands of Maharajah Runjeet Sing, who, by the 
instrumentality chiefly of Rajah Goolab Sing and his 
Hill Rajpoots, sueceeded in extending his conquests 
over Little Tibet and Ladakh to the borders of Great 
Tibet and China. The importance of the present 
kingdom of Jummoo and Cashmere is to be measured 
not only by its resources and by the varied popula- 
tion it contains, but by its position as a frontier State, 
more particularly at this time, when the march of 
Russia in Central Asia has awakened apprehensions 
in some quarters that her purpose is to force the gates 
of British India, and then to make it her own. 

‘T'wo distinct efforts have been made to carry the 
gospel into this territory. The first to enter upon 
the field were the Moravians, who have a mission at 
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NOTES ON 


Kyelang in Lahoul, a dependency of the British 
Government, but separated from the rest of India by 
the Rotang Pass, which is about 13,000 feet high. 
This is on the borders of Ladakh, in which the 
Moravians desired to establish themselves, but the 
Maharajah of Jummoo would not allow them to do 
so. They itinerate, however, from time to time into 
Ladakh, and out of the small number of adult 
converts whom they have baptized all are inhabitants 
of Ladakh, with one exception, and he is a Lama, 
from Lhassa, the capital of Tibet. This mission may 
be regarded as the continuation of one commenced 
many years ago among the Tartars who are to be 
found in Russian territory, for when this work was 
suspended by the action of the Russian Government, 
just as some of the Calmuc Tartars and their chiefs had 


been influenced by the Christian instruction they had | 


received, the Moravian Church kept alive a prayer- 
ful interest in the Tartar races; and in order to reach 


them they have taken up this isolated position in the | 


Higher Himalayas, where for six months of the year 
the snow cuts them off from all intercourse with the 
civilised world. The Rev. Mr. Jaeschke, who was 
for some time labouring in this field, is now usefully 
employed at home in translating the Scriptures into 
Tibetan, and hopes shortly to complete the New 


tion. Mr. Jaeschke has also half finished a large 


Tibetan Dictionary, which will be of great use to | 


future labourers in this field, and will facilitate the 
study of a language hitherto very little known. 
Another effort lias been made by the Church Mis- 
sionary Society to reac] 
Cashmere, and with this view they secured in 1864 
the services of a medical missionary, Dr. Elmslie, 
whose death we have had recently to mourn, and a 
record of whose labours is shortly to be published. 
He, like Mr. Jaeschke, did good service in compiling 
aCashmere vocabulary, of which language as little 
isknown as of Tibetan. 
work was seriously hindered by a regulation he found 
in force, under which he was only allowed to reside 
in Cashmere during the summer months. We rejoice 
tolearn that Lord Northbrook, the present Viceroy 
of India, has ruled that as far as the British Govern- 
ment is concerned there will be no objection in future 
to Europeans remaining in Cashmere all the year 


round; and we trust that the Maharajah of Jummoo | 


will put no difficulties in the way of Dr. Theodore 


Maxwell (a nephew of General John Nicholson), who | 


has been appointed Dr. Elmslie’s successor. When 
in the old-established empires of 'Turkey and China 
the British Government put forth its power and in- 
fluence in order to secure the recognition of the prin- 
ciple of religious liberty, it will scarcely be tolerated 
that in a principality created by the British Govern- 
ment the chief should at his own will and pleasure 
expel from his dominions missionaries who are con- 
ducting themselves in a peaceable and orderly 
manner. As bearing upon this subject, we subjoin 
the following extract from the diary of the late ex- 
cellent Bishop Cotton :— 


“The people nearly all seemed in a state of dirt | 


and squalor, and certainly the work of Christianising 
such a population, under such a sovereign, seems at 
present, humanly speaking, impossible, no European 
being allowed to stay in the valley during the winter, 
80 that any little good which might be donc is 
annually suspended for some months. - The case 
seems one in which we can only say, ‘Oh that Thou 
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wouldst rend the heavens and come down;’ and 
leave in God’s hands the means of reseuing these 
crowds from their miserable condition. Meantime I 
believe that Elmslie is knocking at the only gate 
which has any chance of being opened, and that his 
labours deserve all help and encouragement.” 
Again, after witnessing Dr. Elmslie’s reception of 
his patients at Srinuggur, and hearing a simple 
gospel address delivered to them by the native cate- 
chist, the late excellent bishop observed :—<“ Alto- 
gether, considering the ignorance and wretchedness 
of the patients, and the entirely disinterested 


character of the mission, the scene appeared to me 
most interesting and edifying, and could not fail to 





the people in the valley of 


Dr. Elmslie’s evangelistic | 


remind me of Him who went about all Galilee 
) preaching the Gospel of the Kingdom, and healing 
all manner of disease among the people.” 


PARLEZ VOUS FRANCAIS ? 
~ OME of the readers of the ‘ Leisure Ilour”’ may 
~ recollect a paper with the above title, containing 
illustrations of blunders caused by the strange pro- 
nunciation of French words by English travellers. 


| A lady desired the garcon to send immediately for a 
Testament, portions of which are already in cireula- | 


Confiseur, to whom she wished to give a special order 
for some bonbons. She pronounced the word more 
like Confesseur than Contiseur. Presently there was 
ushered into her apartment a priest, with canonical 
hat in hand, and robed in a curiously-tucked-up 
| cassock. The priest, with courteous salutation, said 
he had obeyed madame’s summons with all possible 
speed. ‘Obeyed my summons!” replied the 
lady ; ‘‘there must be some mistake.” No mistake, 
voild the lady’s card, with the mmunber of the apart- 
iment. ‘*Oh yes, that is my card, but it was sent to 
| the confiseur.”” ‘‘ Well, behold him.” ‘The maker 
of bonbons,” the lady screamed out. ‘ Ah,” said 
the priest, ‘‘ the confiseur, but madame did pronounce 
it confesseur.” Very good-humouredly the priest 
made his apologies, und said ‘‘he would send the 
| confiseur, whose services madame required just then 
| rather more than those of a confesseur! ”’ 

A French lady sends some more droll examples of 
| mispronunciation. Some of them must be old ‘‘ Joo 
Millers,”’ but the first anecdote she vouches for as 
new and true, and gives, in confidence, the names of 
the two commercial gentlemen who figure in the 
story, one of them irom Bradford and the other 
from Leeds. Which of the two is which, the editor of 
the ‘‘ Bradford Observer” and the editor of the 
‘* Leeds Mercury”? must settle between them, after 
reporting the case in their several papers. 

Two English travellers were together at a hotel in 
Paris, one of whom could speak alittle and the other 
no French. The former went out soon after break- 
fast, leaving his companion busy writing in their 
sitting-room. Before leaving he told the waiter not 
to let the fire go out, saying, in the best French at 
his command, ‘ Garcon, ne laissez pas sortir le fou ”’ 
(‘ne laissez pas ¢teindre le feu,” he ought to have 
said). 

The waiter, with a look of quick intelligence, and 
with a confidential nod, said, ‘‘ All right, monsieur.” 
He comprehended ‘the situation’? immediately. 
This gentleman had charge of a lumatic, un fox, 
who must not be allowed to go out till his keeper 
returned! Not having tima,to watch continuously, 





the gargon thought the prudeat thing was to go up 
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and turn the key of the apartment. The supposed 
lunatic was busy with his papers and did not notice 
that he was locked into his room. By-and-by he 
finished his work and prepared to go out. But the 
door was locked. He rang the bell, gently at first, 
and then more and more violently. ‘To the landlord 
inquiring about the bell, the waiter said it was only 
a fou, who was locked into his room till his keeper 
returned. Presently louder sounds were heard, 
shouts and blows on the door. The waiter went up 
and entreated the prisoner to keep quiet, ‘‘ Restez 
tranquil, monsieur reviendra bientot”’ (the gentleman 
will be back soon). ‘The more he was entreated the 
angrier the prisoner grew, and threatened, in good 
Yorkshire English, to smash down the door. The 
landlord and a little crowd had been collected by the 
disturbance, and the terrible crisis of smashing the 
door was imminent, when the other traveller returned, 
to the great relief of the waiter. 

When the door was opened, the fury of the prisoner 
exploded in abuse of the landlord and indignant 
complaint at such treatment. To the friend of the 
prisoner, demanding explanation, the waiter said, 
‘* Did not monsieur order me ‘ne laisser pas sortir le 
fou? Soyez sur j’en ai eu bien soin”’ (I have taken 
good care of him). 

‘*T told you not to let the fire go out, and here it is 
black out!” said the traveller, pointing to the stove. 

** Ah! le feu! le feu!” said the waiter, as the light 
dawned upon him; “ne laissez pas éteindre le feu, 
monsieur youlut dire,” and I have locked up the 
gentleman. ‘‘ Mille pardons.” 

The waiter was in trepidation at the angry 
prisoner, but the scene ended in roars of genial and 
hearty laughter, and the story is still told in the 
hotel as an amusing illustration of English-French. 

Another story is told of a traveller who, coming in 
late for the table Vhéte, required to dine a la carte. 
To the garcon, waiting his first order, he said, ‘‘ J’ai 
femme, une grand femme,” meaning to say, ‘‘J’ai 
faim,” “I am hungry, very hungry.” ‘ Kh bien, 
monsieur, voild une autre place” (Here is another 
piace for madame, votre femme, your wife.) ‘‘J’ai 
femme,” repeated the Englishman, with greater 
emphasis, waving the waiter away with a sign of 
impatience. Nor was the mistake rectified till the 
garcgon returned with two plates and portions for 
two, when a compatriot in the room good-humouredly 
explained the cause of the waiter’s confusion. 

Albert Smith used to tell many similar stories of 
blunders at table. One of the absurdest of these was 
that of an Englishman who, after studying the carte, 
under the head Poissons, resolved to begin with a 
portion of turbot. What he wanted he knew, but 
how to pronounce it he did not equally know, so he 
said, ‘Garcon, apportez moi un tire-botte.”” The 
waiter stared, but the order was loudly repeated, 
** Apportez un tire-botte,” and the waiter reappeared 
with a boot-jack and a pair of slippers ! 


Absurd errors are often caused by wrong woxds as | 


well as by wrong pronunciation, as happened in the 
case of Mrs. Brown, whose adventures in Paris have 
been amusingly narrated by Mr. Sketchley. Mrs. 
Brown, on a recent visit to Paris, furnished herself 
with a small pocket dictionary, and prided herself on 
the facility with which she found the corresponding 
words for use in speaking French. 
in company with several people she dropped a piece 
of paper with some m@morandum. <A Frenchman 
politely picked it up and handed it to Mrs. Brown, 


One day when | 








who, wishing to thank him, used words which she 
had gathered from the dictionary on some similar 
accident happening. ‘Thanks; it is of no conse- 
quence ”’—‘‘ merci ; ”’importe””—she meant to say, 
or, in vernacular, never mind. The corresponding 
words for ‘“‘never mind” she had made out to be 
jamais esprit. This she accordingly shouted out to 
the polite Frenchman, who moved off, rather discom- 
fited on being told by an Englishwoman, * Quw’il 
n’avait jamais d’esprit,” that he was a stupid fellow! 

Another odd blunder happened from a traveller 
using a wrong word. He was riding on horseback, 
and on arriving at a country inn, as soon as he ‘is- 
mounted he called out, ‘‘ Mangez mon cheval.” Hoe 
meant ‘‘feed my horse,” not ‘‘eat my horse;” and 
his order caused surprise and amusement, even 
among people to whom hippophagy, or eating horse- 
flesh, is now not unfamiliar. 

One example more, as it may be a useful hint to 
travellers of either sex when they go a-shopping in 
Paris or any part of France. It is the custom there, 
after a purchase is made, to say in an inquiring tone, 
‘« Et, avec ga?” corresponding to the ‘Is there any- 
thing else I can show you?” of the English shop- 
man. 

An Englishman went one day into a magasin de 
nouveautés. ‘* Que desire, monsieur?’’ ‘Que faut-il 
i monsieur?” asked several of the assistants. ‘“ Un 
mouchoir’’—a_pocket-handkerchief—said the Mn- 
glishman, who had forgotten or lost that necessary 
bit of dress. ‘‘Trés bien, monsieur.” After inspect- 
ing various pieces of stuffs, and sclecting one pattern, 
he explained, as best he could, that he wanted one 
square of that, pointing to the chosen piece. ‘‘ Bien, 
monsieur ; et avec ca?’ “ Avec ca?” ‘ With that? 
Why, I will blow my nose, stupid!”” The rudeness 

yas lost upon the assistant to whom it was spoken, 
but there was much merriment when it was ex- 
plained that the Englishman, on being asked, “ Avec 
ca?” said, ‘‘ Avec ca je me moucherai, imbecile!” 

The morai of all which is, if you are going to 
France you had better learn to speak French, not 
from phrase books and dictionaries, but by taking 
lessons or having practice in French conversation. 





Sonnets of the Sacred pear. 
BY THE REV. S. J. STONE, M.A. 
FIFTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY. 
“From henceforth thou shalt catch men.”—St. Luke v. 10.— 
Cf. St. Matt. iv. 18—22. 
YEAR ago these twain had heard the cry 
For which ‘all times had longed, ‘ Behold the 
Lamb!” 
And now His own voice called them, and they came, 
In Him, for Him, henceforth to live and die ; 
And for love’s sake let all their world go by. 
Yet ‘leaving all”—their chequered old employ— 
They left not nightly toil or morning joy, 
The pains or profits of the sea and sky. 


| Still did they labour in long hours of gloom, 


Daring the winds and waves in quest of prey, 
And still did hope and promise of the day 
With visioned sweet reward their work illume ; 
‘‘ Fishers of men,” the wide world’s ghostly sca 
For toil and gain was thence their Galilee. 
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THE MANDARIN’S DAUGHTER: 


A STORY OF THE CHINESE GREAT REBELLION, AND THE ‘‘ EVER-VICTOkIOUS ARmy.” 


BY SAMUEL MOSSMAN, AUTHOR OF “NEW JAPAN ; THE LAND OF THE RISING SUN,” FTC. 


CHAPTER V.—THE TAKOO FORTS.—LANDING OF THE ALLIED FORCES AT PEH-TANG.—TAKOO FORTS TAKEN 


— BAY, where the British squadron and 
transports had arrived from Hong Kong, is 
formed by two long peninsulas that stretch out on 
either side and converge towards the entrance of the 


harbour, where three small islands check the fury of | 
The land | 
makes a gradual slope to the sea on the west side, | 
and in the north-east corner; the rest of the shore is | 
The hills | 
were covered with verdure, though no trees of any | 
size occur, except in and around the villages which | 
Rising out of a | 


the waves durjng south-easterly gales. 
for the most part precipitous and rocky. 


are scattered over the flat country. 
plain in the north-east, and surmounting all the 
neighbouring hills, stands a mountain over two 
thousand feet in height, forming a very prominent 
feature iv the landscape. 


shoulder by a visitor from the camp on shore. 


the army in that capacity. 


“Ah! how are you?” said Gordon, as he shook | 


him by the hand; ‘you see I’m occupied in taking 
a survey of this fine bay.” 

“Yes, it is a spacious harbour, with excellent 
anchorage and suitable landing-places for the troops, 
but there is a difficulty in procuring water, so I un- 
derstand that the fleet moves to the mouth of Peh- 
tang River, where there is an abundant supply.” 

“You are right,” Gordon remarked; ‘‘ we took 
this news to the French general at Che-foo on our 
way.” 

In consequence of the French forces not being 
ready, this movement was delayed beyond the 
allotted time. 

As the time of the embarkation drew near, the 
chief men of the villages were summoned and in- 
formed of the intended departure of the army, that 
they might send in their claims for compensation for 
any damage done to their land or crops. Each man 
was only too eager to make his demand, and when 


the whole was set on paper the interpreter found that | 


it amounied to 700 dollars. This he handed to the 


general, remarking that as the natives were so ab- | 


surdly exorbitant in their estimates, and they had 
been so leniently dealt with and paid so largely 
for everything supplied, they were not deserving of 
anything, 
to oppress the peasantry in any way, so their claims 
were paid in full, to their delight and astonishment. 
Next day the ships all formed in line according to 
their divisions, and proceeded slowly up the gulf; 
and by the afternoon the French fleet were seen on 
the horizon sailing along to the same rendezvous. 


sixty-five sail, and the French fifty-five. It was a 
grand sight to see these noble vessels steaming up 
to the anchorage within five miles of the shore. The 
country here was very flat, and we could see nothing 
but a few mounds in the distance. These we were 





But the policy of the government was not | 


told, were the much-vaunted Takoo forts, which it 
was the first object of the expeditionary force to 
capture. 

Dark clouds hung about the sky on the evening 
previous to the landing, bursting occasionally on the 
ships with a deluge of rain, and threatening by their 
appearance a similar treat on the morrow. In this 
inclement weather the allied forces landed at Peh- 
tang, where there are two forts and a village. But 
the rain was not the worst thing the troops had to 
contend with. For more than three miles in front of 
the forts there was nothing visible but a large flat 


on either side of soft mud and ooze, through which 
ran a causeway to the forts. 
_ the ground the troops jumped out up to their middles 
|in mud and water. 

While my commanding officer was examining the | 
capabilities of the place, he was tapped on the | 
On | 
turning round he saw one of the interpreters in her | 
Majesty’s consular service in China, who accompanied | 


As the boats touched 


On reaching the shore a flat of 
soft, sticky mud extended across on every side, 
through which they marched, sinking ankle-deep at 
each step. Nearly every man was disembarrassed 
of his lower integuments, and one gallant brigadier 
led his men with no other garment on than his shirt. 
Immediately after the first party effected a landing, 
the Tartar troops in the forts retreated along the 
causeway towards ‘lakoo, and the whole forces 
followed from day to day without accident, not a 
single shot being fired by the enemy. Wet and 
dirty, the troops laid themselves down to sleep on 
the muddy causeway. Fortunately the rain ceased, 
the sky was serenely clear, and the moon beamed 
placidly upon them in their wretched and uncomtort- 
able state. During the night some Tartars ap- 
proached the outposts of the rifles to within a tew 
yards, and were hailed by a salute of bullets that 
deprived one of their number of his mount. 

Meanwhile it was ascertained that the ground inside 
the lower old brick forts, the first point to be attacked, 
was mined. Atdaybreak the generals passed through 
the village, and visited the south fort. Mere Captain 
Gordon and my men were set to work to dig out tho 
mines, of which there were four. The earth had 
been carefully moved round a circle of thirty fect at 
intervals of six or seven feet; eight-inch shells 
filled with powder and slugs were placed in tin 
‘ases; these were connected by fuses with traps, 
into which flint-and-steel locks were set, and they 
again were attached to small strong cords. Tho 
whole were covered with matting and a thin layer 
of earth carefully flattened down so as to resemble 
the adjacent ground. 

«These are cunningly devised traps,” remarked 
my captain, ‘‘so that the weight of a man placed on 
one of these pitfalls would at once throw him upon 
the cords and explode the mine.” 

“T have my doubts on_ that 


point,” said 


T} en | another officer ; ‘¢though ingenious, I question if the 
ie British men-of-war and transports numbered | 


flint and steel could be made to strike fire in this 
way. However, we will not try the experiment, 
but clear out the infernal machines and destroy 
them with all possible speed.” 

“That you had better do, Captain Gordon, 
thoroughly,” said General Grant, who was looking 
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on with General Montauban at the operations, ‘“ for 
there is treachery going on. Captain Govan, of the 
Royal Artillery, has discovered a crock of powder 
with a lighted slow-match in it; so I have circulated 
a general order warning the army to be on their 
guard against acts of treachery.” 

At length the order was given for the army to 
evacuate the place and advance on the Peiho, where 
it had been ascertained by a reconnaissance in force 
that a strong body of Tartar cavalry were prepared 
to give battle. It wasa fearful trudge for the troops 
across the mud. Numbers kept dropping out on the 
line of march, some of them resting awhile on the 
side of grave-mounds; others, especially the Indian 
infantry, finding their boots an impediment, pre- 
ferred throwing them away, and tucking up their 
trousers, pushed boldly on. It was painful to see 
the cavalry horses struggling on knee-deep with 
their heavily-accoutred burdens. The morass seemed 
interminable; but a travel of some four miles brought 
them to harder ground, and in sight of a long line of 
Tartar cavalry drawn up to oppose their advance. 
The appearance of the enemy ahead soon inspirited 
the well-fagged troops, and quickly made each man 
recover his alacrity. 

The Tartar horsemen showed in great force, and 
as they stood in an unbroken line, some two thou- 
sand yards distant from the British column, they 
appeared magnified by the mirage into giaut warriors 
riding on giant steeds. The Armstrong guns in 


front were ordered to advance and open fire, and 
shell after shell burst over the devoted heads of the 
enemy, but the line remained unflinching for some 
minutes, closing up instantaneously the gaps that 
were made in their order by the murderous shells. 


At last a general move was observed among the 
enemy: a party edged off to tle right and another to 
the left, with the intention, evidently, of surrounding 
the invaders. The Indian cavalry on the right 
waited anxiously for a trial of strength with the 
Tartars. An opportunity soon occurred. 

There was a half-battery of artillery attached to 
the cavalry brigade, which, being unable to follow 
the movements of the main army on such heavy 
ground, had been left with an escort of Fane’s horse. 
A party of Tartars suddenly charged the guns, and 
came on with such briskness that the officer com- 
manding had hardly time to prepare his men to 
receive the shock; but the little band of Sikhs, under 
their gallant leader, were too smart for their assail- 
ants, and they retired discomfited. 
skirmishes occurred, which always terminated with 
severe loss on the enemy’s side. Nevertheless, it 


was acknowledged on all hands that they displayed | 


great bravery, especially as they were armed for the 
most part with bows aud arrows, spears, and only a 
small proportion with matchlocks. General Napier 
justly observed in his report that the Tartar cavalry 
behaved ‘‘ with courageous endurance.” -They ap- 
peared very sanguine of success at first, as they were 
stated to be between 6,000 and 7,000 strong. But 
what could such an irregular force do against 10,000 
well-armed and disciplined British and Indian troops, 
supported by some 7,000 French? ‘The loss of the 
allied army, consequently, during this first engage- 
ment was trifling, while that of the enemy, as far as 
could be ascertained, was very severe. 

As the army advanced a complete change appeared 
in the aspect of the country. 
minablo flat marsh dotted with conical grave-mounds 


through which they had come from Peh-tang, here 
were orchards girt with hedges of a most refreshing 
green, lining both banks of the river. Water-melons, 
peaches, and a varicty of other fruits and vegetables, 
were growing in abundance. 

But more serious work was now in store for the 
troops than the prospect of revelling among the mazes 
of these orchards. ‘l'o the south lay the upper Takoo 
forts, frowning with casemated batteries, high caya- 
liers, and long crenellated walls. The chief object 
was to secure possession of these forts and the com- 
mand of the river. Sir Hope Grant saw his way 
clear—though the French general could’ not—that it 
was best to besiege the north fort before attempting 
the south. Accordingly, the whole force of the 
Royal Engineers, assisted by troops of the line, were 
ordered to make the approaches during the night. 
For the first part it was calm and undisturbed, save 
by the occasional hum of voices; but before midnight 
the booming of a gun at intervals would startle the 
restless slumberers of the camp, and bring prema- 


‘ turely to their minds the struggle of the forthcoming 


day. But these guns bespoke a still greater uneasi- 
ness in the minds of the enemy, who instinctively 
felt, notwithstanding the darkness, that the besiegers 
were advancing with their work. It was indeeda 





night of endurance for the Engineer officers, but they 
kept up the spirits of the men bravely, though a 
light-ball was occasionally shot from the forts, to 
reveal their operations, at which they would lie down. 
Their exertions were crowned with success; for ere 
the grey light of the dawn betold the approaching 
day their work was completed. 

At daybreak all the guns and mortars were in 
position, and shortly afterwards the British force 
detailed for the assault left their place and advanced 
towards the object of attack, mustering 2,500 com- 
batants, followed by 1,000 French infantry. As soon 
as the enemy observed the advance of the attacking 
column they opened fire from all the different forts, 
and the battle commenced on both sides. At halt- 
past six a magazine in the upper north fort blew up 
with a terrific roar and explosion, shaking the ground 
for miles around as by an earthquake. Some few 
minutes afterwards a similar explosion in the lower 
north fort occurred, effected by a shell from the gun- 
boats which had steamed up to the river’s mouth. 
Then a breach was made in the walls, and a storming 
party of British regulars were the first to enter the 
fort and plant the regimental colours of the 67th on 





Several other | 


Instead of the inter- | 


the cavalier. At the same moment the French effected 
an entrance, and the garrison was driven back step 
| by step and hurled pell-mell through the embrasures 
on the other side. Ilere the same obstacles which 
had impeded the advance of the allies obstructed the 
enemy’s retreat; in addition to two wet ditches and 
two belts of bamboo stakes, there was swampy ground 
and a third ditch and bank. The storming parties 
opened a destructive fire on them from the cavalier, 
and the ground outside was literally strewed with 
the enemy’s dead and wounded. 

A short time after the affray the defiant flags on 
the walls of the southern forts were hauled down 
and white flags substituted. It was thought, there- 
fore, that the enemy desired to sue for peace. Ac- 
cordingly some staff officers, with Mr. (now Si 
| Harry) Parkes, chief interpreter, were sent to 

negotiate, but the proposals were fejected. Upon 
| this the troops marched towards the lower north fort, 
| prepared for the struggle. To their surprise, not 4 
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NATURAL HISTORY ANECDOTES. 


gun was fired, and the garrison, consisting of 2,000 
men, of their own accord threw open the gates and 
passively yielded, like so many sheep. 

Again the southern forts lowered their flags of 
defiance and substituted flags of truce, and again 
officers were sent to negotiate. Before evening the 
enemy were observed evacuating their position on 
the south, and a body of troops crossed the river and 
took possession of the forts. At dark the negotiators 
returned with an unconditional surrender of the 
whole country on the banks of the Peiho as far as 
Nien-tsin. 

The success was not achieved without heavy loss. 
A large number of the casualties were among the offi- 
cers, 22 of whom were more or less severely wounded. 


Ofthe men, 17 were killed outright, and 161 wounded. | 


The French had about 180 casualties, and some of 
their officers were killed. The loss of the enemy was 
large; their dead lay everywhere, both inside and 
outside the fort. ‘Their list of casualties could not 
have been less than 2,000, and probably more. 


Thus ended the first stage of the North China | 


War, in the capture of the treacherous batteries of 
Takoo. 


NATURAL HISTORY ANECDOTES. 
ANIMAL TRAINERS. 


NE of the earliest animal trainers in this country 
was a person of the name of Banks, who owned 


a very celebrated horse called Morocco, which he | 
taught to execute a series of very wonderful per- | 


formances. For instance, it is stated of this animal 


that he would restore a glove to its owner after | 
his master had whispered the man’s name in his 
ear, and that he would tell the number of pence | 


in any silyercoin. He danced likewise to the sound 
of a pipe, and told money with his feet. 


the world, for whosoever was most famous among 
them could never master or instruct any beast as he 
did his horse.”’ 

To come nearer to our own times. 
the Royal Amphitheatre, had in his possession a re- 
markably fine Barbary horse which was presented to 
him by the Duke of Leeds. This celebrated animal 
fora number of years officiated in the character of 
awaiter. At the request of his master he would 


ungirth his own saddle, wash his feet in a pail of | 


water, and would also bring into the riding-school a 
tea-table and its appendages, which feat was gene- 
rally followed up by fetching a chair or stool, or 
Whatever might be wanted. 

Perhaps the most remarkable animal trainer ever 


known was a Scotchman of the name of Bisset, as he | 


succeeded in imparting a high degree of education 
to even the most unlikely and intractable of animals; 
such as the cat, the pig, and even the turtle. Bisset 
Was a native of Perth, and was born in 1721. He 
Was in very humble circumstances, being a journey- 
man shoemaker. He came to London in early life, 
and his attention was first attracted to animal train- 
Ing by reading an account of the performances of 
the little horse at the fair of St. Germains, which 
was said, among other things, to be able to tell by 


stamping its foot the hour and minute to which the | 


hands of a watch pointed! is first attempt was 


Sir Walter | 
Raleigh remarks ‘‘that had Banks lived in olden | 
times he would have shamed all the enchanters in | 
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made with a horse and a dog, which he trained to 
perform many curious tricks. Then he tried his 
skill on less docile animals, and began with two 
monkeys. One of these he taught to dance and 
tumble on the rope, whilst the other held a candle 
with one paw for his companion, and with the other 
played a barrel organ. These animals he also in- 
structed to drink to the company, to ride and tumble 
on the horse’s back, and go through several regular 
dances with the dog; and, being a man of unwearied 
patience, three young cats were the next objects of 
his tuition. He taught these domestic pets to strike 
their paws in such directions on the dulcimer as to 
produce several tunes, having music-books before 
| them, and squalling at the same time in different 
keys or tones, first, second, and third, by way of 
concert. In such a city as London these feats could 
not fail of making some noise, and his house was 
every day crowded. Among his visitors one day 
| was a Mr. Pinchbeck, who advised him to get up a 
| public exhibition, and offered to join him in the 
speculation. Bisset agreed to this, and got a place 
in the Haymarket ; but the day before the opening 
| of the exhibition, Pinchbeck declined to perform his 
part of the contract, and left the Scotchman to act 
for himself. The result was very successful. The 
well-known ‘“ Cats’ Opera”? was advertised in the 
Haymarket ; all Bisset’s trained animals, the horse, 
the dog, the monkeys, and the cats, went through 
their several parts amid great applause to crowded 
houses, and in a few days their trainer found him- 
self in the possession of a thousand pounds. 

This success excited a desire on the part of the 
Scotchman of extending his dominion over other 
| animals. He procured a leveret, and taught it to 
beat several marches with its hind legs, until it 
| became a good stout hare. ‘This creature, which has 
always been regarded as the most timid of animals, 
he declared to be as mischievous and bold an animal 
to the extent of its power as any with which he was 
acquainted. He next turned his attention to the 
feathered creation. He taught canary birds, linnets, 








| and sparrows to distinguish the hour and minute of 
| time, to spell the name of any person in company, 
| and play many other surprising tricks; he trained 
My. Astley, of | 


six turkey cocks to go through a regular country 
dance, and, in the course of a month’s teaching, he 
made a turtle fetch and carry like a dog. Ilis con- 
fidence in his skill led him to try experiments on a 
gold fish, which came to the surface of the water at 
his call, took crumbs of bread from his hand, and 
did many other wonderful things. But a doubt being 
suggested to him whether he could overcome the 
obstinacy of a pig, his patient fortitude was practised 
for a length of time in the experiment to teach this 
most obstinate of animals. He bought a sucking 
pig in the market for three shillings, and trained it 
to lie under his stool, where he sat at work,—for it 
should be mentioned that he underwent misfortunes 
which deprived him of the money which he made by 
his exhibitions, and had to return to his original 
occupation. At various intervals during six or seven 
months he tried his powers in vain upon his young 
boar, and was on the point of giving up the task, 
when it struck him to adopt an entirely new method 
of teaching, and in the course of twelve months he 
made this perverse and intractable animal to become 
perfectly docile. 





Bisset had gone to reside in Ireland, and in 
| August, 1783, he took his learned pig to Dublin, 
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where it was exhibited for some nights at Ranelagh. 
It was not only under his perfect command, but 
appeared to be as pliant and good-natured as a 
spaniel. It was said to spell the name or names of 
any one in company, to cast up accounts, to tell 
exactly the hour, minutes, and seconds, to kneel and 
make obeisance to the company, and to perform such 
a number of extraordinary feats, that some ignorant 
persons declared the Scotchman was in league with 
the powers of darkness. Notwithstanding that he 
had obtained the sanction of the mayor for his exhi- 
bition, a stupid petty official headed a brutal mob, 
who broke into the room, assaulted the unoffending 
man, and broke everything connected with the per- 
formance. It was with difficulty Bisset preserved 
the life of the animal which exhibited more reason 
and intelligence than the ignorant bipeds who dis- 
tinguished themselves in the assault. The Scotchman 
soon after died. 





Varieties, 


THE Pope AND Poor Youne Girts.—Lady Herbert of Lea 
lately presented to the Pope the handsome sum of £3,600 sterling, 
collected from the poor young girls of Great Britain. In accept- 
ing this present we are told that ‘‘ His Holiness spoke of the 
consolation he from time to time received ” from such gifts, and 
from hearing of conversions from Anglicanism and Protestantism, 
and from repeated demonstrations of affection for him in this 
country. Such demonstrations, at any rate, furnish the Father 
of the Faithful with a pretty good income. We do not hear of 
the Mohammedans in London and Liverpool making up a purse 
for the Grand Turk; and the first thing that strikes us is, con- 
sidering the dearness of provisions and other necessaries of life, 
that the ‘‘ poor young girls of England, Ireland, and Scotland,” 
had better tend kept the three thousand six hundred pounds to 
themselves. But, then, if it were not for the poor the poor 
would perish ; and the Pope says he is very poor, and we are 
bound to believe him just as much as we are bound to believe 
that he is ‘ta prisoner in the Vatican.” Let us hope that 
£3,000 may have been contributed by Lady Herbert, and the 
“six hundred” alone have ridden into the bottomless purse of 
the Vatican from out of the pockets of the ‘‘ poor young girls.” 
We confess that we can quite understand Pio Nono’s ‘‘ conso- 
lation.” He was always understood to be a man of much 
humour, and in his short response he gave proof of it.—Pictorial 
World. 


AMERICAN LOVE For ENGLAND.—It is not true that Ame- 
ricans, as a people, ‘‘hate” either Englishmen or England. 
Hate is a feeling which, if it does not monopolise, at least pre- 
dominates in the heart which feels it. It is undoubtedly true, 
for example, that at this day the French, as a people, hate 
Germany and the Germans. It was not true six years ago. It 
was undoubtedly true that the French, as a people, forty years 
ago hated England and the English. It is undoubtedly not 
true now. We are inclined to think that, between the close of 
the second war with England and the enormous development of 
American wealth and activity which came upon this country 
with the annexation of ‘Texas and the gold discoveries in Cali- 
fornia, Americans did pretty generally “hate” England. The 
feeling has been growing more lukewarm ever since. There are 
portions of the country, no doubt, in which the imported hatred 
of the Irish for England has given it a superficial appearance of 
revived intensity. But even the imported Irish hate of England 
soon begins to be cooled in the American atmosphere, and to be 
dissipated with the multiplication of new interests and emotions 
called into being by the new career and the unwonted prosperity 
of the Irish immigrants. The refrigeration, however, does not 
result in the ‘profound and sincere friendship” of which Mr. 
Barnum so gushingly speaks. It produces quite another feeling, 
which we take to be the truly dominant feeling of America 
towards England. This is a feeling best to be described, per- 
haps, in one of the phrases which we owe to the Geneva discus- 
sions, as a feeling not of malignant but of ‘‘malevolent indiffer- 
ence.” It is not unlike the feeling one might have for a cousin 
who had tried to oust one out of a handsome property by a law- 
suit and failed. You would be sorry to hear that he had been 





crushed in a railway accident, or shot in a duel, or sent to the 
penitentiary. You are not sorry to hear that he has been cut 
out in a love affair, or that he fell down in a waltz with his 
partner, or that he was caught on the wrong side of Wall Street 
in a little ‘‘flyer” of stocks. If the result of the civil war had 
been the ruin of both sections or of either section of the United 
States, we should no doubt have hated England as cordially as 
Professor Goldwin Smith fancies we do. It would be absurd to 
expect, remembering the still recent history of the civil war, 
that we should cherish for England, cither at the North or at 
the South, the ‘* profound and sincere friendship ” to which Mr, 
Barnum so kindly pledges us.—New York World. [This no 
doubt expresses the average feeling towards England among 
the ordinary trading class, and the lower order of writers for the 
newspapers, in America. But the feeling of the better classes 
is shown in such men as Longfellow and Whittier and Holmes 
among the men of letters, and in the Christian gentlemen, 
whether merchants or professional men, statesmen or clergy- 
men, who gave hearty welcome to the deputies from England at 
the Evangelical Alliance Conference last year in New York.] 

SHERMAN’S CHATEAU IN CLOUDLAND.—Some one started the 
report that General William Tecumseh Sherman, the Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the United States Army, was going to build 
a fine mansion at Orange, New Jersey, and the result was an 
avalanche of offers from various quarters to do work upon the 
building. Finally, the ‘lightning rod man” came along, and 
this was too much for Sherman, so he sent him the following 
epistle :—‘‘ Washington, D.C.—If you find the house I am 
erecting on Orange Mountain, please put any quantity of 
lightning rods to attract the lightning of heaven to demolish it. 
I don’t care whether the rods be round, square, or twisted. 
Anything to stop this nonsense. Architects, landscape gar- 
deners, builders, etc., keep writing to me about this house, 
when, in fact, it isas much as I can do to make ends meet 
here ; and, finally, I expect to content myself with a log home 
on the prairies of Kansas or Nebraska, when Congress turns me 
out to grass. Tell Mr. Lyon, ‘who served under me three 
years,’ that his experience as a soldier should convince him 
that Uncle Sam is not so generous to old soldiers as to enable 
them to have fancy houses on Orange Mountain or elsewhere. 
I have a house here, but the city taxes me for it about as much 
as Uncle Sam allows me for rent. How the story got circulated 
that I was going to build on Orange Mountain passes my under- 
standing, and if you can stop it 1 will regard it as a feat better 
than protecting me against lightning.—Yours, etc., W. T. 
SHERMAN,” 

RAILway Progress AND Prospects.—Upon the whole, the 
progress of the country, as shown by its railway traffic, had been 
marvellous. The gross receipts of the railways had increased 
from £23,956,749 in 1858 to £51,304,114 in 1872; or had been 
more than doubled in fourteen years. There seemed no reason 
why they should not in another series of years continue to 
manifest equally important progress. The companies would be 
able, as their credit improved and their ordinary dividends 
increased, to raise money at cheaper rates. The railway system 
generally, having to a great extent overcome the troubles con- 
nected with competition and extension from which it atone time 
suffered so severely, would appear to have before it, in years to 
come, the prospect of increasing soundress and prosperity.— 
Report of Government Inspector. 

CREATION OF DuKkEs.—Dukes are creatures of slow growth 
or slow production (remarks the ‘Court Journal”). — The king, 
we know on the poet’s authority, ‘‘can mak’ a belted knight, a 
marquis, duke, and a’ that,” but he is very chary of using his 
power in regard to the last-named of the three. In a reign of 
nearly thirty-seven years our present sovereign has not made 
more than three dukes, and one of these was a duchess, if we 
may be pardoned the apparent bull, and the second a royal 
duke, while the third was an Irish duke. The elevation of the 
Marquis of Westminster to the dukedom of that ilk is the first 
instance of the dignity being created under other than special 
conditions, or in a particular fashion. I{er Majesty's prede- 
cessor, William tv, created two dukes—those of Sutherland and 
Cleveland—whose representatives are stillamong us. George lV, 
when king, made but one duke—him of Buckingham ; though 
as prince regent it was his privilege to give Wellington his 
dukedom. George lI pte the dignity of duke so jealously 
that, except in the case of his two brothers and six younger 
sons, he created only two British dukedoms—viz., those ol 
Northumberland and Montagu, the latter of which became 
extinct nearly ninety years ago. To him also is due the Irish 
dukedom of Leinster, which, until by Mr. Disraeli’s advice the 
Queen made Lord Abercorn an Irish duke sixteen years ago, Was 
Ireland's only dukedom. 
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